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1 90 Philosophemes. 

Accept that measure in life's cup, 
And touch the rim and raise it up. 

Some drop of Time's strange glass it holds, 
So much endurance it enfolds; 
Or base and small, or broadly meant, 
I cannot spill God's element. 

Dion or Caesar drained no more, 
Not Solon, nor a Plato's lore; 
So much had they the power to do, 
So much hadst thou, and equals too. 



PHILOSOPHEMES. 

By A. Bronson Alcott. 

PART II.— The Lapse. 

IX.— Descent. 

"In every type of beings there is a flrst, a middle, and a last, in order 
that the progression of things may form an unbroken series, originat-- 
ing in Deity and terminating in matter. In consequence of this connection, 
one part of the human species naturally coalesces, through transcendency, 
with beings of an order superior to man; another part, through degrada- 
tion, unites with the brute species ; and a third part, as the connecting 
medium between the other two, surpasses those properties which charac- 
terize the human in a manner not exceeding, but exactly commensurate 
with, the condition of humanity. The first of these parts, from its surpass- 
ing excellence, consists of a small number ef mankind; that which subsists 
as the middle is numerous ; but that which ranks last in gradation is com- 
posed of an endless multitude." 

Everywhere throughout animated forms the head sym- 
bolizes sovereignty and subordination ; all lives ascending 
in spirals, the serpentine being the base and keel of the 
ribbed types : and man, the serpent incarnate lifted from 
the dust, is, of all the creatures, alone capable of reason and 
rectitude. 

Lust fathers the animal, love mothers the man ; the inter- 
mingling of the two from backhead and forehead predeter- 
mines the destiny of the creature. Happy they whose an- 
cestry dates from the crowned head ! their fortune is kingly. 
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" Man," says Boehme, " has three forms of three worlds in 
him, and is the complete image of his Creator. And there 
are three masters contesting for his form in his incarnation. 
The predominant one only tunes his instrument and the oth- 
ers lie hid ; and, as soon as he appears, his innate, genuine 
form appears by his words and conversation. And so great 
is the difference in their procreation, that one brother or sis- 
ter doth not as the other." 

Lapsed from his personal integrity or holiness, the will in 
man becomes thereby no longer above choice, but below de- 
liberating even : his appetites and passions, thus perverted, 
deprive him of his inborn right of self-determination and 
freedom absolute. His will dethroned and depraved, 
becomes the subtlest of creatures and the tempter. "Be- 
cause thou hast done this, thou art debased beneath all 
cuttle; on thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat. 
all thy days: in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou toil, and 
in sorrow bring forth thy young." 

As an animal, and no more, man is all animals in One in- 
dividually. He has the weapons of all stacked in his frame, 
awaiting his seizure as he wills. There sleep within a thou- 
sand instincts, a system of lives, all ready to spring forth at 
his bidding. Yet this thousand, and the One more potent 
than all of them, slumber unfeared and harmless in his loins 
till his Will lets them loose. What ordnance for good or 
for evil is here ! hereby a man's foes, as his friends, are of 
his own household. What but God's grace, and a heavenly 
descent, can save thee from thyself! 

" The lapsed state of human kind is a thing to which the 
ancient Philosophers were not strangers. The Egyptians 
and Pythagoreans, the Platonists and Stoics, had all some 
notion of this doctrine, the outlines of which have been 
sketched in their tenets. Theology and philosophy un- 
bind the ligaments that chain the soul down to earth, and 
assist her flight towards the foreign good. There is an in- 
stinct or tendency of the mind upwards, which shows a 
natural endeavor to recover and raise ourselves from our 
present sensual and low condition into a state of higher 
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order, and purity. The perceptions of sense are gross, but 
even in the senses there is a difference. Though harmony 
and proportion are not objects of sense, yet the eye and the 
ear are organs by means wherewith the soul may apprehend 
the one and the other. By experiments of sense we become 
acquainted with the lower faculties of the soul, and from 
them, whether by gradual evolution or ascent, sense supplies 
images for memory. These become subjects for fancy to 
work upon. Keason considers and judges of imagination; 
and all these acts of reason become new objects of under- 
standing. 

"In this scale, each lower faculty is a step that leads to one 
above it : and the uppermost naturally leads to the Deity, 
who is rather the object of intellectual knowledge than even 
of the discursive faculty, not to mention the sensitive. 

"There runs a chain throughout the whole system of 
beings. In this chain one link drags another ; the meanest 
things are connected with the highest. The calamity, there- 
fore, is neither strange nor much to be complained of, if a 
low, sensual person shall, from mere love of the animal life, 
find himself drawn on, surprised, and betrayed into some 
curiosity concerning the intellectual." Bishop Berkeley. 

X. — Creatures. 

Idealism, nobler and more reverent than materialism, 
respecting Nature's sacred and superior parts through all 
gradations of structure, unites these from highest to lowest, 
ideally, and not by their inferior and meaner members, as 
in the schools of materialism, wherein matter figures as the 
mistress of speculation, peopling the sacred courts of genesis 
with its illicit offspring. 

" One is the world," says Timaeus, " through the bond of 
Deity alone, and made according to proportion." 

" The soul is the man, not the outward shape. If she live, 
therefore, but the life of the brute ; if her vital operation, her 
vigorous will and complacency, be that which a beast likes, 
I cannot see that she is any more than a living brute, or a 
dead man, or a beast in man's clothes." Cicero. 
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To be born into a Will, differences man from the animal 
or creatures below him, the latter being deficient in a will or 
power of choice, the sense of responsibleness. Having a 
Conscience — the sense of duty, volition, ideas — distinguishes 
man from the animal and ranks him at the head of animated 
creatures. 

Infinite the disparity between man and the creature. In- 
capable of choice, without the sense of responsibleness, the 
victim of the senses, the brute is a thing under the sway of 
fate. Man, as man, is more. He dwells in freedom, deliber- 
ates, has the sense of duty, responsibility; is more than 
thing, than animal, than individual : he is a person. Nei- 
ther structure nor chance determine his choices. Add spirit, 
method, thought, without which he were not man, though 
he articulate as a polyglot and embody all forces in nature. 
Man is man as having, or rather being, a personal will, 
which the animal has not. 

A righteous animal were an impious qualification of the 
creature, since righteousness presupposes and implies acts 
free and chosen from a sense of responsibleness to a known 
law, as involving the sense of right, which is not predicable 
of the mere animal, whether man or brute. Nor is the 
sense of right, this consciousness of duty, conceivable with- 
out a personal will, the power of deliberate choice. A will- 
less man were an absurdity. Man is man in being a will, not 
in possessing or being possessed by it ; but he is personally 
a will, and hence a being, not a mere creature or thing. 

A beast cannot sin, the commission of sin implying a con- 
science, the sense of responsibility, the possibility of re- 
morse for one's acts. 

" In better understandings sin began ; 
Angels first sin, next devils, and then man. 
Only, perchance, beasts sin not; the sinners, we, 
Less man than beast in white integrity." 

"All- various Nature has imparted to and adorned with 
different aims the several species of animals ; some with the 
force of nails, and others with the sharpness of teeth ; some 
with the strength of horns, and others the fleetness of foot; 

1 3 * ix— 13 
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some with anger, some with poison. But to man she has 
denied these restraints, and delivered him into light naked, 
imbecile, and without art ; most slow in running, incapable 
of flying, and most feeble in swimming. She implanted, 
however, a certain unapparent spark, for the safety of his 
life, which men call intellect; through this he conducts him- 
self with safety, finds a remedy for the wants of life, heals 
the indigence of his body, employs art as an equivalent to 
the prerogatives of other animals, and to the law and autho- 
rity of this subdues all things." Maximus Tyrius. 

XI. — Person. 

An Impersonal Spirit is an absurdity. Personality is 
essential to the idea of Spirit. Religion and science alike 
presuppose Personality as their basis. Without the pre- 
supposition of Person, man is unthinkable. It is the / 
that gives substance and being to Nature so far as Nature 
has substantial reality. Where the /is not, nothing is, and 
the mind postulates nothing in the void of self. 

Nature is not-me, or nothing : thus, speaking truly, there 
is no not-me, but the more or less only of the Me. So when 
thought fails to find the me, it puts not-me, or nothing, the 
void of me, instead. 

Neither God nor man can be thought distinct from Per- 
sonality; the Person thinking cannot think itself away and 
out of existence. Thought itself is the act of the mind's 
Personality. A mindless Person were but a thing only. 
Thought is necessary to the existence of the Personality ; 
an impersonal mind were a nullity. It is of the essence of 
mind to think, and in thinking to create its forms. 

The Spirit is God. God is not an Individual, he is the 
Person. Man is both. He is an individual as distinguished 
from every other; a person, as he is one in sympathy and 
communion with all. And God descends spiritually and 
assumes humanity in the Person of all, they all partaking 
of his divinity. 

" I and my Father am one," said Jesus. 
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" Hereby know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, be- 
cause He bath given us of His Spirit." 

To know that "I am," is one with knowing that God is 
immanent in me personally .affirming this oneness. " Nor 
could we have like conceptions in our minds, if we did not 
partake of one and the same intellect." 

Were God not God I were not I, 
Myself in him myself descry. 

God is, and man is personally, derivatively in him and 
of him by descent and incarnation. The i" and the' Is are 
One— the Person ; God is " the The," and I find my "the" in 
his : he in me and I in him. And we are one as he is One, 
personally, indissolubly, transcending numerically the indi- 
vidual in which the one clothes itself to our eyes. 

The fool's conceit is, " There is no God"; thus nullifying 
himself — denying, in his ignorance, his own existence'. Truth 
is falsehood's measure, and is pre-assumed in order to render 
its denial possible. A simpleton can deny, but it needs a 
wise man to affirm, intuitively and absolutely. Nor can any 
fully dissociate the notion of God from his thought ; in some 
guise or another the notion adheres to his Person, affirming 
and re-affirming itself in him. The mind is a theist, if sound 
and sober. 

Who has not named and knelt before One superior to him- 
self, holier than any one whom he has beheld with his eyes, 
and pronounced in his heart, if not in words, " Father in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name"? If such there be, let him 
not claim kinship with mankind, but remain in his den with 
his fellows. "Without a Father, Personal, Spiritual, Humane, 
souls are yet immured in the den of inverted appetites and 
passions, need to be regenerated and born into their holier 
and happier attributes. 

"Of inferior beings, the human mind, self, or person, is 
the most simple and undivided essence. And the Supreme 
Father is the most perfect One." Berkeley. 

Unless one find the source of his being in his Person, he 
gropes in darkness and delusion. Till he affirm by clear in- 
sight, God is, and himself therefore, he is godless and adrift. 
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The terms "God" and "man" cannot be divorced from each 
other. Definitions were delusive and deceiving. The Is which 
connects, unites, and identifies ; every effort at separation, 
ends in negation. God Is; man is embraced in that Is. If 
you seek aught beside, your aught becomes nought: not 
spirit, but its negation, matter. 

" You can know nothing of God, of nature, of heaven, or 
hell, or yourself, but so far as all these things are self-evident 
in you." William Law. 

XII.— Trinity. 

"God, who at sundry times and in divers manners in times 
past spake unto the fathers by the prophets, now speaketh 
unto us through his Son, his appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he maketh the worlds ; and who, being the 
brightness of his glory and the express image of his person, 
upholds all things by the word of his power, purifying all 
souls, and seated at the right hand of the majesty on high." 

St. Paul. 

All theories of the Godhead involve alike the elements of 
personality and individuality as their factors. The recon- 
ciliation of these in Unity, defines the absolute Theology. 
At present, the sects and schools are dissevered by their 
different and diverse interpretations : God being one, two, 
three, or more, as considered ideally or numerically. 

But the one departs from, and returns into, itself perpetu- 
ally through the three, to give ground and substance to itself. 
A departing from two, or duality, were to presuppose a dis- 
traction and render a return into Unity impossible: cleft 
thus, and deprived of its copulative forces, the one cannot 
complete itself by returning again into itself, but drives that 
farther and farther from its starting-point. One is the one, 
ideally taken, passing from itself and returning through the 
three into itself endlessly — one in three, and three in one. 
Were God not this Personality in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity, there were not God, but a series of cyphers void 
of substance and being. It is this threefoldness in the per- 
sonality that enables the soul to fulfil its acts ; otherwise 
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it would deliberate forever between extremes, passing never 
into act. Trinitarianism includes Unitarianism.* 

One is the One, in holy Three, 
Unlapsed in self's duplicity. 

XUl.—The One. 

The One and the Many have figured mythically in times 
past, and still figure and perplex in ours, number being a 
mystery still ; and we stick, for the most part, where Par- 
menides and Plato left us, blundering over the two, by as- 
suming this as absolute and underived as the .One, involving 
our thought in the strife perpetual of Heraclitus with his 
mighty and fatal contraries. Plainly the One is more than 
many, transcending the secondary that it may measure and 
be the unity itself and in itself, the two being the passage 
or salhcs of the One out of itself to the three and thence re- 
turning, postulating its content and giving its unity to the 
triad, from whence it darts forth again for similar leaps and 
returns through the second triad or the six in one, or the 
seven, and rounding itself thus forwards successively for- 
ever. Strictly speaking, number pertains not to body but 
to spirit alone, nature being the negative quantity, having 
but seeming substance by the endowment of spirit. The 
Many is the negative of the One, and superposited on this 
to become an intelligible cypher for spirit. 

* "Who can thoroughly understand the Omnipotent Trinity, and yet who 
speaks not of it — if indeed he know that there he such a thing? It is a 
choice soul which, speaking of it, doth comprehend what it saith : for the 
rest do but debate and wrangle, whilst yet no man who is not in peace can 
see that vision. I wish that men would but consider these three things 
within themselves : I confess they are far different from this Trinity ; but 
yet let them exercise their thoughts and try, and so find how far off they are. 

"I say, then, that these things are to be, to know, and to will; for lam, 
and I know, and I will. 1 am, knowing; and lam, willing; and I know 
myself to be and to will; and I will, both be and know. 

" Therefore, in these three let him that can reach to it comprehend how 
inseparable that life, and one life, and one understanding, or mind, and 
one essence, is ; and how inseparable a distinction there is, whilst yet there 
is a distinction, let him that can reach to it comprehend. The cause 
depends in his own court ; nay, let him mark and judge, for it is within 
himself, and then let him tell out his mind." 

St. Augustine's Confessions. 
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The One through all in cycles goes, 
And all to One returning flows. 

"Two produced one, one produced two, two produced 
three, and three produced all things." 

" Find your great in your little, and your many in your 
few," says Lao Tze. 

"The universe is not separated from its builder, nor yet 
mingled with its maker, but the whole of it is everywhere 
considered as deserving a providential attention. For the 
soul governs, abiding on high, and animates the world after 
such a manner that it cannot with so much propriety be said 
to have a soul of its own as to have a soul presiding over it, 
being subdued by, but not subduing. For it lies in soul, 
which sustains it, and no part of it is destitute of soul, but 
moistened with life like a net in water. It is not able, how- 
ever, to become that in which it lies ; but the sea of soul 
being extended, the net is also extended with it as far as it 
is able, for each of its parts is incapable of existing in any 
other situation than that in which it is placed." Plotinus. 

XIV.— Will. 

" Who," asks Coleridge, "can comprehend his own will, or 
his personality — that is, his I-ship — or his own mind — that 
is, his person, or his own life? But One can distinctly appre- 
hend them. In strictness, God, like all other ideas rightly 
so called, and as contradistinguished from conception, is not 
so properly above as alien from comprehension. It is like 
smelling a sound. 

The Person, is the One, transcendent supreme, without 
other conditions than itself imposes. Pure personal power 
needs neither constraint nor restraint, being a law to itself, 
imposing law upon all else. 

None are free to do as they please save God alone ; yet all 
are free to do, as far as they choose to act in freedom, pure 
and personal. 

The Will embosoms threefoldness of the Spirit. Being 
one in three, it transcends the creature, having a triple life 
in itself; while creatures fall short of personality, being 
under the twoness or fate that bestrides all natural things. 
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The subgod in souls, the will mediates between the spiritual 
and sensual, bridging the chasm between the human and 
divine, and thus distinguishing the man in the man from the 
brute in him. With will and choice begin divinity. 

It is by threefoldness of the personal will, its complex ac- 
tion, that the soul fulfils its acts. Were the will merely dual, 
the soul would deliberate, and stand fixed in deliberating, 
forever. It is the reconciliation of the dualism in thought by 
resolution into unity that a complete act is personally con- 
ceived and completely enacted. 

The having a divided, deliberating will instead of a single 
and spontaneous is the fatuity of the individual. In the pure 
personality there is oneness of spirit ; in the strife of indi- 
vidualism, duplicity. A deuce within insists upon truce and 
parley. The recovery of the unity in personality, reconcilia- 
tion by this oneness, constitutes the one birth and redemption 
from selfhood.* 

Necessarily force implies repellance by force, and a void. 
A universe of divergent forces (were this possible) were not 
a universe, but a chaos ; and a chaos is inconceivable without 
the cosmos harmonious and unbroken. Nature is throughout 
a chaos of repellant forces, seeking the unity out of which it 
has been driven and distracted. Mind alone correlates and 
complements these forces in its personal unity. 

XV.— Destiny. 

Our choices are our destiny. Virtue and vice are alike 
volunteers, conducting to paradise or the pit, as we predeter- 

* "The will makes the beginning, the middle, and the end of everything : 
it is the only workman in Nature, and everything is its work. It has all 
power, its work cannot be hindered, it carries all before it, it creates as it 
goes, and all things are possible to it. It enters wherever it wills and finds 
everything it seeks ; for its seeking is its finding. The will overrules all 
nature, because nature is its offspring and born of it ; for all properties of 
nature, whether they be good or evil, in darkness or in light, in love or in 
hatred, in wrath or in meekness, in pride or in humility, in trouble or joy, 
are all the offspring and birth of the will : as that wills, so they live ; and 
as that changes, so they change. So that whatever you are, or whatever 
you feel, is all owing to the working and creating power of your own will." 

William Law. 
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mine. The saviours are they who persuade us to choose the 
one and refuse the other ; other being always the adversary 
of One. There are saviours and mediators, but of our own 
election, and only — no one being doomed to perdition, or dei- 
fied, without his full consent. 

Virtues and sins have their root and origin in one's choices, 
and are original alike. Tendencies may be inherited, but 
must be adopted and followed into act to constitute sinner 
or saint. Only what the will chooses and loves is its own. 
Errors of the head are neither sinful nor subjective. One 
may err without sinning, and mistake ignorantly the wrong 
for the better, the worst for the best, the evil for the good. 
But the retribution of remorse as of approval follows, as the 
conscience is quick and the spirit president and alert. 

XVI. — Holiness. 

Pure personal power is above restraint or constraint, being 
in freedom and a law to itself : a trust kept by the holy, in 
keeping which they maintain their holiness inviolate. He is 
holy who is above deliberation ; his will is single, his acts 
spontaneous. The virtuous are they whose wills, being 
divided, are subject to temptation ; but, choosing the right, 
they maintain in act their virtue unimpaired. They are the 
vicious who, being tempted, choose the evil, love it, and pur- 
sue it deliberately. Holiness, virtue, sin, these designate the 
threefold types of soul. 

While One personally, man's soul abides in its primitive 
holiness, or wholeness ; but, lapsing by mischoice out of its 
oneness, it puts itself in antagonism with itself, is double, 
thereafter. 

XVII.— Choice. 

The Personality is its must — that is, creates it. Can and 
ought are moments in the decisive act. Freedom limits 
choice by its own necessities. The personality is transcend- 
ent without other conditions than itself imposes on itself. 
Choice and purpose belong to personality, not to chance ; 
fate being the sequel and consequence of mischoice. Choice 
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is the subgod in man's will. His choices are his saviours 
or his Satans, determining his ^stiny for good or for evil. 

XVIII. — Freedom. 

Man's powers transcend his circumstances, determine 
these ; else freedom and choice were not ; these have their 
seat in his will, and are his personally, not conditionally. 
By his will he becomes a creator and builder of conditions 
about him. For himself, God were not God if not un- 
conditioned, self-equal, self-sustaining, self-existing, and 
existent. 

Man's world is not created for him but by him ; otherwise 
he were the victim of his conditions, incapable of freedom 
and self-perfectability. He must be not by another's help, 
but by his own choice and efforts. God were not God void 
of free activities, but a necessity of nature prompted of a 
power out of itself, and hence simply the victim of nature 
and of necessity. Freedom is the crowning condition of the 
Godhead, and of manhood also. 

XIX.— Fate. 

The Hindoos define fate " the penalty of deeds committed 
in a previous state of existence " ; the Hebrews, " the sins 
of the fathers visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations"; and the Christians, "the penalty of 
Adam's sin original." All the same — infelicity in our gene- 
sis and the consequent lapse from integrity, whether from 
hereditary tendencies or voluntary. Our choices determine 
our destiny, and deliver or draw us to present or future weal 
or woe by their consequences. I alone am responsible for my 
deeds, or for the dispositions which I cherish ; and though I 
may find myself better born or worse, my duty consists in 
checking and overcoming, as far as I may, any propensities 
that tempt me to transgress the voice of the spirit in my 
breast, or to cherish and fortify all that prompts to its faith- 
ful obedience. Could I ignore or abrogate my conscience, I 
might doom myself to perpetual suffering, and at last anni- 
hilate my personality, lapsing out of my humanity into the 
pit of mere animal or brute existence. 
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Once lost, the thread of destiny is not readily recovered 
and held fast thereafter. Fortunate is he who gets profita- 
ble experience thereby — wisdom from his woes. 'Tis time 
to die when life can teach one nothing more, and only bitter- 
ness is drawn from the cisterns. It were death already, wan- 
dering in the shades. Why stumble dolefully among the 
tombs, the ghost of one's departed self? 

Life is a mixed matter. Be sure where comes man, comes 
tragedy and comedy both; most gaining their experience 
through extremes: exhausting error, idiocy, possibly in- 
sanity, before they reach the goal of peaceful wisdom. 'Tis 
the little madness, not the much, that renders hopeless the 
case of so many. Better drink deep, or not at all : the sweet- 
ness without the bitterness. " We better ourselves," says 
Montaigne, "by privation of our reason or by drilling it, the 
two natural ways to enter the cabinet of the gods, and there 
to foresee the course of destiny are fury and sleep. 

A fit of wrath, or of insanity, like a night's vision, is often- 
times a revelation of ourselves that a life-long experience 
may not fully interpret, and shall remain so red-lettered 
in the memory that nothing happening thereafter can 
efface. 

XX. — Retribution. 

'Tis said: 

No man aims knowingly at heaven 

Save by some knowledge of a hell ; 
If so, the holy needs be shriven, 

And sin itself were key to let sin in. 

The soul obeys higher laws than it transgresses, else 
doomsday would presently depopulate the planet. Three 
parties are present in every act of ours : our better self and 
our worse, the spirit that underlies and overbroods both. 
Our choice determines for us. We are in the swing, deliber- 
ating, inclining to one extreme or the other, till our choice 
is made. But the spirit maintains and upholds whatsoever 
the issue of our decision, whether for weal or woe. The 
righteous being alone with the spirit, alike choose and are 
chosen, the will being one and above deliberation. 
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Without sin there were neither temptation nor deliber- 
ating, all were instant and spontaneous, the whole person- 
ality willing and working for the right. 

It is the Person that wills, and the Conscience that sanc- 
tions, the purpose and approves the deed. The righteous 
may be said to be willing, the wicked to be wilful ; and the 
reward or retribution follows, approving or dooming. 

Obeying higher laws than he can transgress, man cannot 
cast himself clean adrift of his integrity. He cannot distort 
and destroy his divinity in his widest swervings from recti- 
tude or holiness. The evils he enters recoil on him, as checks 
in the divine economy for restoring him to rectitude and 
righteousness.* 

XXI.— Sin. 

" But God more care of us hath had ; 
If opposition make us sad, 
•By sight of Sin we should grow mad ; 
Yet as in sleep we see foul Death and live, 
So devils are our sins in perspective." 

Sin, of every tinge or taint, is original sin. There can be 
none other. Tendencies to sin may be inherited, but these 
must be yielded to, and known, to constitute a sinner. That 
only is sinful that is chosen and loved. Errors of the head 
are not sins. All sins have their root in one's choices, and 
the like of his virtues. Holiness, being above temptation — 
all need of deliberation — is above sinning. Sin breaks the 
soul's integrity, dualizes, and sets the soul against itself, f 

* " I inquired what iniquity was," says St. Augustine, " and found it to 
be no substance, but the perversion of the will from Thee, the Supreme, 
towards lower things." 

f " Sin, to speak properly," says an old mystic, " is nothing else but a 
degeneration from a holy state, an apostacy from a holy God. Eeligion is 
a participation of God, and sin is a straggling off" from him. Therefore it 
is wont to be defined by negatives : a departure from God, a forsaking of 
him, a living in the world without him. The soul's ' falling off from God ' 
describes the general nature of sin ; but then as it sinks into itself, or set- 
tles upon the world, and fastens upon the creature, or anything therein, so 
it becomes specified, and is called pride, covetousness, ambition, and by 
many other names." 
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Evil is retributive, remedial : every trespass slips fetters on 
our members, clamps on our powers, holding us in durance 
till contrition and repentance restore us to liberty. 

" Evil no nature hath : the loss of good 
Is that which gives Sin a livelihood." 

A check on itself, evil subserves the economies of good in 
the divine order, as it were a condiment to give relish to good ; 
men, like animals, or the animal in them rather — the man 
demonized and debased— needing to be stimulated by some- 
thing of a contrary nature, as if their vices were for the 
moment invigorated by participating in the virtues that fed 
these, their appetites whetted by attrition on evils, and the 
path to felicity were only secured by knowledge of the road 
to perdition. 

"There appears to be a kind of necessity," says Cudworth, 
" of some evils in the world, for a condiment to give relish 
and gust to good ; since the nature of imperfect animals is 
such that they are apt to have but a dull and sluggish sense, 
a flat and insipid taste of good, unless it be quickened and 
invigorated by being compared with the contrary evil : as 
also there seems to be a necessary use in the world of these 
involuntary evils of pain and suffering, both for the exercise 
of virtue and the quickening and exciting the activity of the 
world, as also for the refreshing, chastening, and punishing 
of those voluntary evils of vice and action." 

" He out of good can bring 
Evil to man — dread battle, tearful woes — 
He and no other. Open to thy sight 
Were all the chain of things, couldst thou behold 
The Godhead ere he steps on earth." 

Gracious God ! what scales and ladders are we, descending 
from thy mountain of holiness even to the pits of perdition ; 
yet never losing Thee, or being wholly lost ; Thine, whether 
we acknowledge Thee or forget Thee ; Thy Spirit our helper, 
as we help or as we hinder, or lapse or rise ! 

XXII.— Purgatory. 

Man's total depravity and the doctrine of his future pun- 
ishment are alike contradicted by the fact, that man were not 
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man could he not feel remorse and thereby betray a sense of 
rectitude, and hence the possibility of repentance and resto- 
ration to the holiness he had lost. If insensible to remorse, 
any punishment were cruel, and we were the victims of an 
arbitrary and unjust dispensation.* 

XXIIL— Mercy. 

The reserved powers in the breast are the mighty ones, yet 
side by side sleep the whispering Sisters and the Eumenides ; 
nor is conscience appeased till, swifter or slower, the deserts 
are pronounced. There is an oracle in the breast, an un- 
sleeping police, and ever the court sits, dealing doom or 
deliverance. 

Our sole inheritance, both here and hereafter, is our 
deeds. 

But present in man's breast is that which becomes never a 
party in his guilt, never conceived an evil thought, consented 
never to doing an evil deed, but holds itself impeccable, im- 
mutable, the deity in his head, the counsellor, comforter, 
judge and executor of the divine decrees. 

All men appeal to the supreme court in the breast for 
the final judgment, believing there is in every heart a better 
friend than foe, a judge just as Justice itself, taking his part 
in spite of his crimes even; an instinct of compassion which 
renders every one a partaker in the possible, if not actual, 
guilt, and so commending the offender to the mercy of the 
court; all men feeling need of clemency and plead for for- 
giveness.f Bias. 

* "The human soul, after its departure out of this body, is acknowledged, 
or rather demonstrated, to go into Hades, there to receive punishment for 
its evil actions past. Providence does not only take care of our being, but 
of our well-being. Therefore is the soul, though lapsed into a preternatu- 
ral state, yet not neglected by Providence, but has a convenient care taken 
of it, in order to its recovery. And since sinning had its original from the 
desire of pleasure, it must of necessity be cured by pain ; for here also 
evils are the cures of evils. Therefore the soul about to be purged is 
banished and pained in those subterranean judicatories and prisons in order 
to its amendment." Philoponus. 

t "Bias, obliged to judge one of his friends who was to be punished with 
death, wept before all the Senate before pronouncing the sentence. 'Whv 
'4 
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XXIV.— Mortality. 

Roger Bacon conceived death to be occasioned by man's 
long abuse of himself. He thought him constructed for cloth- 
ing himself with an imperishable body and maintaining his 
immortality in flesh. "The possibility of prolonging human 
life," he says, " is confirmed by the fact that the human spe- 
cies is naturally immortal, or able not to die. For, even after 
the loss of aboriginal longevity, it is by imperceptible 
degrees that individual life is abbreviated, and, this being 
contingent, may therefore be partially, if not wholly, restored 
by a persistent regimen of temperance and continency ob- 
served by generation after generation.*' 

"Our body is but the soul's instrument, 
And when it fails, only those actions cease 
That thence depend. But if our eyes were sent 
Unto the aged man with as much ease 
And accurateness as when his youth did please 
The wanton lass, he now could all things see. 
Old age is but the watery blood's disease ; 
My hackney fails, not I ; my pen, not sciencie." 

That least welcome of all visitors invades our dwelling and 
affections, at last, to assure us how precious is our immor- 
tality, how embosomed in Divinity are our purest friend- 
ships, how imperishable! Love divinizes the heart it 
inhabits and survives all changes without — death the seal 
of its friendship. 

Death is sad and strange enough without exaggerating its 
accidents. Grief disbelieves in itself, and seeks consolation 
in hope and cheerful aspects of present and future. One's 
tones may be so desponding and so despairing as to excite 
only doubt and despair, instead of faith assured, and the 
trust that strengthens and upholds. I hear words spoken at 
funerals that should be spoken only at other times, and to 
others rather than the bereaved. Shall sorrow seek relief in 
sorrow, faith in doubt ? 

do yon weep,' said some one, ' since it depends upon yourself to clear or 
condemn the cviminal?' ' 1 weep because Nature forces me to compassion- 
ate the miserable, and the laws order me to have no regard to the impulses 
of Nature.' " 
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Ah, when shall men take their immortality as they breathe 
the atmosphere and cease asking whether they breathe or 
not? 

" I am the resurrection and the life " sounds strange and 
false from lips, referring only to another who once uttered 
them. Yes ; I am the resurrect and alive, if I know what 
these purport ; but dead and despairing, if I do not. Surely 
the centuries intervening since these quickening words were 
pronounced should have certified to every soul ere this its 
latent immortality. 

Strengthen me by sympathising with my strength, not my 
weakness. I can fall without help fast enough. Can you 
assist me to rise ? I need all your strength to call forth my 
own, and you do not help me unless you invigorate my 
faith and hope in my own powers. Do not step between my 
strength and my weakness, and parley with each in turn. 

Despair is Nature's cripple, and falls upon its crutches 
complainingly. Hope alone supports and sustains under all 
vicissitudes of person or estate. 

Whom spirit hides only spirit finds. Concealed behind 
this countenance lies paradise and the radiant heavens. 

Happy those who can take life in a free, friendly spirit, 
not as a penance and embrace of fate. Freedom and friend- 
ship are of divine ancestry, conferring their privileges upon 
all who court their favor : unhappy those who sullenly stand 
aloof and separate themselves, by their misanthropy and 
distrust, from such fair fellowships. 

The ties of blood neither separation of kindred, nor dis- 
tance, nor condition, can obliterate or sever. Even names, 
like features, surroundings, survive, as if they, too, de- 
scended in the stream to bind families the more indissolubly 
together. Opinions, phrases, too, rise as from their tombs 
with the meeting of relations, families mingling in one com- 
mon affection around the old hearthstones, to read their titles 
on the tiles of ancestry, their heraldries thereon inscribed. 

Though it matters not in the immortal genealogy where 
our geographies fall, our planet being our own post but for a 
century at most— our inn for the night— still the heart plants 
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itself the while, and loves to associate all that it knows 
of its human kindred with some spot ancestral and dear, and 
call it home. 

But home is where the heart is, 
The heai-t 's where'er we roam, 
Heaven 's where our friends are, 
The friendless have no home ; 
Our Edens all unfurnished 
Till into these we come. 

The shaft of life is wreathed with the human affections, as 
the vine surrounds the column and climbs into the sun's rays 
by its embrace, while its roots are nourished from the earthy 
mould at its base. 

Solitary and friendless are those whose sympathy has not 
freed from their individualism, — still the prisoners of sense 
and inmates of the den, between whom and the Person 
stretches the broad domain of humanity. It is through sym- 
pathy and friendship that man becomes one with himself 
and his kind. Who so companionless as those who have no 
company in them, lonely in all companies, shunning them- 
selves even, phantoms evading phantoms ! 

" ... The light of Nature lends 
But feeble light, and leads to her own ends ; 
And shadows thrive the more in stature 
The nearer we approach the light of Nature." 

There is room enough in the mind's depths for superstition 
to revel unrestrained in its vagaries. Even the instincts may 
be misinterpreted when betrayed by the sorceries of the pas- 
sions : nothing being so strange to mind as mind itself; and 
everywhere in Nature, vast as it is, the strange fails to satisfy 
the mind, which plunges through, and still beyond, into the 
unknown, seeking thus to eke out itself in things, but finds 
never its rest save in the unattained, unattainable All. 

Friendship is the soul's heaven into which the heart shall 
enter sometime, if not admitted already. Our desire for fel- 
lowship, and the persuasion that departed friends await us, 
is proof positive against all disappointments and delusions 
meanwhile of our rejoining them in the order of immortality. 
Because man is personally immortal he cannot accept less 
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than immortality of fellowships in the future, nor still his 
anticipation of such satisfaction. 

It was a tenet of Plato's school that human souls were re- 
moved from fate and immortality. For were souls faithful 
to the law of their being, immortality would be theirs with- 
out this lapse into mortality and fate, these being the conse- 
quence of the broken law. By sin came death, and by death 
the fate that follows all those who have a mortal lineage, or 
birth into bodies. Fate is the consequence of swerving from 
the law of rectitude, and is entailed upon all who inherit 
flesh and blood.* 



THE BIRTHDAY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

By T. W. Parsons. 

Boston to Florence greeting, on the morn 
Dear to Art's children, even in Art's young land, 

Sends— "Joy! this day thy four-souled man teas born!" 

One of his country's poets named him so ; 
And we accept the phrase, and would expand, 
i. 

"When the first man of Europe could conceive 
That Syrian Shepherd, in the Ducal Square, 
One soul he surely had ; and that he gave 

* "Seeing our most palpable evidence of the soul's immortality is from an 
inward sense, and this inward sense is kept alive the best by devotion and 
purity, by freedom from worldly care, sorrow, and the grosser pleasures of 
the body (otherwise her ethereal nature will drink in so much of earthly and 
mortal dregs that the sense of the soul will be changed, and being outvoted 
as it were by the overpowering number of terrene particulars which that 
ethereal nature hath so plentifully imbibed and incorporated with itself, she 
will become in a manner corporeal, and in the extremity of this working 
and dotage will be easily drawn off' to pronounce herself, such as the body 
is, dissolvable and mortal) ; therefore it is better for us that we become 
doubtful of our immortal condition when we stray from that virgin purity 
and unspottedness, that we may withdraw our feet from these paths of 
death, than that demonstration and infallibility would prove an heavy ad- 
vantage. But this is meant only to them that are loved of God and their 
own souls. For they that are at enmity with him desire no such instruc- 
tions, but rather embrace all means of laying asleep that disquieting truth 
that they bear about with them so precious a charge as an immortal spirit." 

1 *, ♦ ix ~ 14 



